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A BROTHERHOOD OF THE PEN. 


Having just read Frank J. Mead’s excellent 
suggestion in the November WRITER regarding 
the necessity of the establishment of a Guild 
of Writers, I wish to say a word on the same 
subject. 

No one can have labored long in the field of 
journalism without being impressed by the help- 
lessness of the ordinary literary worker, as com- 
pared with the members of those trades that 
are dependent for their existence upon his 
achievements—such as _ typesetting, press- 
work, and stereotyping. These hand-workers, 
to use the German expression, occupy, through 
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their trades’ unions, a position far superior to 
that of the unfortunate Slave of the Pen, who 
finds that men, as a rule, greatly his inferior in 
brain-power, education, and executive ability 
occupy a position infinitely superior to his as a 
laborer working for pay. 

This has been forcibly brought home to me, 
during the past five years, from my connection 
with several papers that, to put it mildly, have 
not succeeded. When these journals were 
passing through the throes of dissolution, I 
saw those at the head of affairs making the most 
strenuous efforts to raise money, day after day, 
to meet the demands of the mechanical part of 
the establishment, and, for a time, succeeding ; 
while the unfortunate editors and reporters were 
put off with promises that were rarely kept. 

Of course, the explanation of this is obvious. 
The printers, pressmen, and stereotypers were 
organized, and, under the rules of their organiza- 
tion, could not work without pay. If the literary 
staff had been similarly organized, the ultimate 
crash might have been hastened, but the writers 
would not have been inveigled into giving 
weeks, and, in some cases, months, of their toil 
for naught. 

So long as this state of things continues, so 
long will unscrupulous people, without sufficient 
capital, start journals, and rely on the impecuni- 
osity and helplessness of the average newspaper 
writer to obtain the maximum amount of work 
for the minimum amount of pay. 

Men and brethren, there has been somewhat 
too much of this, and it is high time that not 
only journalists, but all literary workers, were 
bound together in a Guild that would secure for 
them these three essential advantages : — 

I. A strong organization that would protect 
them, not only from the ravening wolves 
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above described, who scruple not to speculate 
with other men’s brains, but from the lazy and 
incompetent in their own ranks. 

Il. Wages which will be acknowledged to 
be fair and equitable, and which, of course, 
must be regulated by locality and other consid- 
erations, but which must, under no circum- 
’ stances, be allowed to fall below a living rate. 
If newspaper proprietors cannot afford to offer 
such remuneration, they had better make an 
assignment, as it is a proof that their business 
is in a decidedly unhealthy condition. 

III. Some provision for sickness and old 
age. A slight tax imposed on each member — 
a scarcely perceptible economy in the direction 
of cigars and alcoholic potations — would provide 
a fund ample enough to gladden the heart of 
many a toiler when either temporarily or per- 
manently laid aside, and would be far more 
dignified than the present calls upon the chari- 
table and “ benefits ” at the theatres. 








Of course, the organization of separate 
Guilds in each city would have to precede 
the formation of a National Brotherhood, 
but once the fraternity was aroused, these 
would spring up like magic all over the 
country. ; 

Although not myself a tyro in the profession, 
— having first learned to set type and edit a 
weekly paper, simultaneously, in the autumn of 
1859, — unlike Mr. Mead, I do ‘not consider the 
formation of such a Guild a mutter of personal 
indifference, as I am still compelled to write for 
a living, and trust to be able to do so, if neces- 
sary, for a score of years to come. It is because 
my past experience has taught me, and is still 
daily teaching me, the hopelessness of the 
present attitude of my brothers of the pen that 
I urge upon them the necessity of action — 
and action with the least possible delay. 

F. Henry Hager. 

New York, N. Y. 


ARLO BATES. 


About a year and a half ago there came to 
this country —not for the first time—a man 
whom I feel it safe to describe as the leader 
among living writers of English fiction. Soon 
after he had landed he was visited by a friend, 
himself a literary man of note, who found the 
novelist ill and in bed. After a short conversa- 
tion, the sick man suddenly exclaimed : — 

“Who is Arlo Bates?” 

His visitor told him what he knew of Mr. 
Bates, and at the end asked him why he wished 
to know about him. 

“T thought,” replied the famous writer, “ that 
I was the only man living who knew the essen- 
tial nature and law of fiction; but I read the 
other day, in Scribner's Magazine, an article 
on ‘Realism and the Art of Fiction’ which 
showed me that there was at least one other 
man alive who knows the true theory as well as 
Ido. The article was signed ‘ Arlo Bates,’ and 


I naturally wished to know something about 
him.” 

The article referred to was a study of the 
fundamentals of a question which has been of 
late so threshed out and bemauled, turned, and 
re-turned, and exposed, in all its superficial 
aspects, that it is no wonder if this addition to 
the discussion received less of the general at- 
tention than it deserved. Fewof us, even if we 
are literary workers, can seriously avow that we 
would be likely to sit down deliberately before 
a long magazine article, with the ominously 
familiar title, “ Realism and the Art of Fiction,” 
andreaditthrough. Yet not only did this paper 
extort so strong, if yet whimsical, an expression 
of praise from an acknowledged master in the 
art of fiction, but I have myself received 
from a distinguished Jesuit priest, a trained 
theologian, as well as a scholar and a man of 
literary tastes, a letter in which he declares 
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that this essay “has in it more sound philoso- 
phy than is contained in nine-tenths of the 
current writings on the same subject all put 
together.” 

The anecdote and the letter have been brought 
to my mind by Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ an- 
nouncement of Mr. Bates’ new novel, “ Albrecht” 
( Boston, 1890 ), which is obviously, for this au- 
thor, a venture into a new and untried field. 
The novels which have made his reputation — 
“The Pagans,” “ The Philistines,” “A Wheel 
of Fire” —are all emphatically of his own time 
and place. They are not simply modern — 
they could not possibly have been written at 
another time than this or in another society 
than ours. This new book is a romance of the 
middle ages. Nothing could be more unlike 
the author’s previous works in subject and sur- 
roundings. Surely no writer could so break 
with his established methods and make so com- 
plete a change in his atmosphere without great 
courage. 

And this brings ‘me to that personal view of 
my subject which it is not always easy to ap- 
proach. Numerous sketches, printed in various 
periodicals, have told when and where Mr. Bates 
was born, and, by implication, how old he is; 
that he was graduated at Bowdoin College, that 
he has lived for several years in Boston, and 
that he has done, and is doing, regular journalis- 
tic work in addition to his novels and his con- 
tributions to the magazines. From the portraits 
which have accompanied some of these sketches 
it has appeared that Mr. Bates wears pince-nez 
glasses and a beard, that his features are regu- 
lar and clearly cut, and that he bears a strong 
resemblance to a famous yachtsman whose 
portrait regularly adorns the columns of the 
“extras ” during the exciting times of the interna- 
tional yacht-races. I might add that he steadily 
refuses to talk into a telephone at any price, and 
that he uses a typewriter under protest, and only 
because writer’s cramp makes the use of the pen 
impossible; but it is not my purpose to add to, 
or enlarge upon, this particular sort of informa- 
tion. For the readers of this magazine it will be 
more interesting to know that Mr. Bates’ career 
affords a striking proof of the soundness of sev- 
eral theories set forth from time to time in its 
pages by various contributors, who agree in say- 


ing that the best preparation and the only sure 
foundation for success in literature are training, 
industry, and perseverance. Mr. Bates is a lit- 
erary man by instinct and by training. As a 
child, he read Shakespeare at his father’s knee. 
At an age when other boys are struggling un- 
willingly through their tasks at school, and be- 
moaning most of all the necessity of writing 
“compositions,” he had decided to become a 
writer. This resolution was as fixed as fate, 
and from that day to this has never swerved or 
weakened. As a school-boy and a college stu- 
dent, he wrote continually, but always carefully 
and with a purpose, and not simply for fun. He 
read much, and with the keen delight in reading 
which only the true book-lover knows; but he 
was never (as the phrase goes) an -“omnivor- 
ous” reader. His mind was naturally analyti- 
cal, prone to scrutinize and compare, so that 
his reading was, as reading should always be, a 
stimulus and a training for his own powers. | 
have seen verses, written when he was a young 
freshman, which in skill, directness, and com- 
pactness of expression are equal to his work of 
to-day. He made full and systematic use of the 
ordinary machinery of note-book, memoranda, 
“hints,” “studies,” and sketches, but, as in his 
reading, with a difference. He had, and still 
has, the faculty of perceiving at once what is 
likely to be of use to him, and of discarding and 
disregarding everything else. The value of this 
faculty must be plain to any young writer who 
thinks for a moment of the really immense 
amount of time and labor usually wasted in 
reading for amusement or from curiosity, and 
in collecting and noting down all sorts of inter- 
esting, yet absolutely useless, things. 

Again, he realizes that the writer of our time 
must see, observe, and, so far as possible, know 
and understand everything; that to him no 
knowledge is too minute, too general or unusual. 
He studied things and the principles of things. 
He acquired languages, so that he reads in 
French, German, and Italian as fluently as in his 
own tongue. He studied art as severely as a 
professor, and with the delight of an artist. He 
studied music until he could compose an air 
and note it down correctly. He never saw any- 
thing done, from sketching to chair-making, with- 
out asking himself if he could do it as well, and 
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if the answer was no, he straightway set to work, 
and never rested until he had mastered it. This 
was no doubt partly due to an ambitious tem- 
perament and a searching mind, but it was also 
the result of a determination to be thoroughly 
equipped for aprofession in which noequipment 
can be too complete. In mere knowledge of art 
and literature he is as well versed as any pedant, 
while in acute understanding and original appli- 
cation of their underlying principles he is at 
once a critic and a philosopher. 

He is a tremendous worker. I know many 
men, in active business, who think themselves 
overworked martyrs, yet who do not accomplish 
as much real, solid, hard work in two weeks as 
Mr. Bates does in one. Besides his editorial 
work on the Boston Courier, and his much- 
quoted letters to the Providence Fournal and 
the Book Buyer, he sends out a steady stream 
of short stories, essays, and miscellaneous arti- 
cles, having always at the same time a novel in 
hand, which is nosooner turned over to the pub- 
lishers and the proofs read, than he is at work 
at another. As a journalist and book-reviewer, 
he has, of course, to read practically every- 
thing of importance as it is published in the field 
of English letters, while he keeps fully up to the 
time in the current fiction of the leading French 
writers. Moreover, as a matter of personal taste 
and preference, he is deeply read in that mediz- 
val Italian history which has possessed so great 
a fascination for Robert Browning, Mr. Howells, 
and other noted writers. With all this, he 
is a society man, a club man, a lover of art, and 
an enthusiastic musician. 

I have said enough to show that Mr. Bates is 
what all the experienced and successful writers 
who contribute to this magazine declare that the 
journalist and the literary worker should be, and 
must be. He has, first, the life-long and immov- 
able determination to be a writer. His standard 
is the highest, and he will be satisfied with 
nothing below it. He has an extraordinary 
capacity for work, a perseverance beyond fatigue 
or discouragement, and a faculty for turning 
everything that he meets to his own single pur- 
pose and use. He has never depended upon 
spontaneity or natural gifts for success, but has 
subjected himself to the most thorough and sys- 
tematic training; and he has labored unremit- 


tingly in the acquirement of knowledge of every 
kind. 

Mr. Sam Hicks declared that Arthur Penden- 
nis was “a ‘aughty gent,” whereas we have 
Mr. Thackeray’s word and our own acquaint- 
ance as authority for believing that he was a 
very pleasant, kind-hearted, and sufficient] y-mod- 
est young gentleman. Arlo Bates is not an 
effusive or a demonstratively jolly person ; he is 
not of the ha-ha or shoulder-clapping kind, even 
with his intimates. He is fastidious in his 
tastes and habits, and in his eyes an offence 
against good taste is a crime. These are mat- 
ters of temperament, and the discerning reader 
may detect these qualities in his books. Also, 
he is as nearly absolutely logical as it is given 
to man to be, outside of the exercise of pure 
mathematics. He follows matters to their ulti- 
mate conclusions, and these conclusions he never 
blinks. When he argues, it is not for the sake 
of getting the better of any one, but to arrive at 
the truth. The courage to which I have already 
referred is conspicuous in everything that he 
does. He seems to me to be one of those men 
who, if they ever felt conscious that they had for 
an instant feared anything in creation, would at 
once lose their self-respect. He is epigrammatic, 
witty, and slightly cynical in conversation, while 
in argument he is remorselessly logical and un- 
sparing. With these characteristics, it would 
not be surprising if he were sometimes thought 
to be, like Pendennis, rather a “ haughty gent,” 
but those who know him best know that the 
title does not belong to him. He has warm 
and quick feelings, a deep and sincere affection 
for his friends, and that wide sympathy for 
men and that unfailing interest in the “human 
comedy” which is the true and necessary 
heritage of the novelist. 

I have left myself no space for the considera- 
tion of Mr. Bates’ novels, and this is quite as 
well, since they have all been widely and thor- 
oughly discussed upon their appearance. Leav- 
ing aside the question of their merit and value, 
it should be said that they have no more acute 
and unsparing critic than their author. He has 
one assurance of constant growth and improve- 
ment in the fact that he is never satisfied with 
his own work, but always aiming at the very best. 
At the same time, it is undeniable that, as pic- 
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tures of contemporary life and manners in a cer- 
tain avowedly limited field, they are remarkable 
for vivid truthfulness and correctness, while the 
character-drawing and the analysis of various 
phases of human nature are done with a certain 
biting fidelity, which bespeaks deep knowledge 
and a keen, if withal slightly pessimistic, obser- 
vation. For my own part, I wish to record my 
deliberate conviction that his verse, especially 
the volume, “Sonnets in Shadow,” includes 
some of the best poetry of the day; and in this 
opinion I am far from being alone. 


Mr. Bates’ new book will be received with 
general interest and curiosity. I believe that it 
will prove that he possesses a talent much more 
versatile and flexible than has heretofore been 
suspected. At all events, it seems to me that 
his career offers a striking and valuable lesson 
for young writers. It is because of that convic- 
tion that I have acceded to the request of the 
editor of THE WRITER, and prepared this hasty 
and inadequate sketch. 

H. L. Richards, Fr. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE EVILS OF NEWSPAPER SPACE-WORK. 


A newspaper man said to me the other day: 
“Last week I made $45.00; this week every- 
thing got the blue pencil, and I am_ out 
half a dollar on car fare—that is space- 


work!” 

Among the evils with which the young jour- 
nalist has to contend, none, it seems to me, are 
more dangerous and insidious than this grow- 
ing evil of space-work. It spoils many a prom- 
ising young writer, tempting him to turn out 
copy at his highest rate of speed, until his 
articles lose all crispness of style and originality 
of ideas. Nothing so quickly ruins men’s 
style of expression. Nothing so inevitably 
fixes them in unpleasant mannerisms and 
needless repetitions. Nothing so completely 
destroys the logical sense. 

The newspaper proprietor’s view is that 
space-work gives him a much larger choice of 
material, at a much lower cost than he can 
obtain it by any other system. It is true that he 
pays for wHfat he uses; but he often manages by 
this vicious system to escape from paying for 
time, money, and brains of which he really has 
had the entire benefit. An editor, under the 
space-writing system, is tempted to encourage 
too large a group of reporters and writers in 
various departments. The “hangers-on” of 
the establishment increase. Rivalries often 
become unhealthy; sensationalism and the 


habit of “faking news” grow apace. A cloud 
of uncertainty and feverish excitement hangs 
over the office, and constant changes in the 
personnel of the staff show that a diet of space- 
writing tends to unfit men for the quiet, steady 
performance of their daily journalistic duties. 
Does this sound like an exaggeration? I think 
it likely that there are prominent newspapers in 
every city of America whose editors will admit 
that the space-writing system is wholly bad in 
practice, though so much admired by many 
proprietors, and upheld by a few extremely 
facile writers. 

We all of us remember the story in “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” where Legree sets his slaves at 
work in the fields, promising the one wh> can 
pick the most cotton a handsome prize. They 
all work at the top of their speed. When night 
comes, he announces that each slave has fixed 
by his work the amount which is expected 
every day, otherwise the lash! Then the slaves 
understand how foolish they had been in set- 
ting so killing a pace for the whole season. 
Now, in practice, space-work sets a killing pace 
for writers who have brains and conscience. 
Many newspapers that used to pay eight dol- 
lars a column for “copy” now pay only five ; 
perhaps, in a few more years, they will pay but 
three. Then, of course, they will get poorer 
writing. I do not think that the person who 
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thinks, and sets down his thoughts in terse, 
idiomatic English, can average, as a rule, more 
than 1,500 words a day, and it would be better 
if he wrote only a thousand words. But I have 
known young men to dictate stories, sketches, 
and “newspaper material” of every conceiv- 
able sort at the rate of from four to five thousand 
words a day. In five or six years they are 
always sorry for it; generally, they are sorry 
much sooner. One brilliant writer for a “ Sun- 
day” newspaper “worked it” until he drew 
ninety dollars a week on space-work. Sud- 
denly he was told that he would be put ona 
salary of fifty dollars a week, and his work 
would be to “ furnish his usual copy.” 

“ But,” said he, “I had fifty dollars on the 
regular staff when I only did half as much 
writing.” 

Objections were futile ; he had “set the pace 
himself,” as he was forced to confess, and, 
having no other newspaper connection, he con- 
tinued to be a “ space-writer on a salary” for 
many months. 

There is, of course, a great deal of news- 
paper work that is properly paid for according 
to length. If accepted, it is printed exactly as 
it was written, and the author receives the regu- 
lar rate per thousand words, or per column. 
The dangerous element is introduced when the 
editorial power to “cut copy” comes into 





operation, under the subtile influence of the 
financial department. How often a managing 
editor gives the city editor to understand that: 
“We must have more reporters, and space 
men, than any other paper in the city, but we 
must shave them closer, and get more work out 
of them.” It is a system that worries and 
disheartens good men. 

The best thing that a young newspaper man 
can do is to work himself into a steady, safe, 
salaried position, even though he hears thrilling 
stories of what the space men are doing. Let 
him go on, fitting himself for larger responsi- 
bilities, and writing enough over his own name 
to keep his hand in. He will find plenty of 
work in the special lines which he has chosen, 
whatever those may be, but let him avoid the 
demon of the desire to “work against space.” 
That way lies literary incoherence. Space- 
writing has been to many a promising writer 
what absinthe is to the brain —a slow poison 
that leads to the babble of second childhood. 
Let us write less, but let us put more work 
upon the writing we do. It may not bring in 
so much money at first, — it probably will not ; 
but it will produce a far more lasting impres- 
sion, and lead to results in every way more 
satisfactory and honorable. 

Charles Howard Shinn. 


San Francisco, Calif. 





NEWSPAPER FACTORIES. 


“Newspapers made to order.” A quaint 
advertisement, but one which is sent broadcast 
over the land every day in the year bya half dozen 
or more concerns of high commercial standing. 

In years gone by, the publisher of a country 
paper had to possess at least a modicum of 
brains and a capital of five or six hundred 
dollars before launching his “long-felt want.” 
To-day a man with cheek can do the same thing 
with twenty dollars, or less. 

How can he do it? 


By ordering a supply of ready-printed papers 
from one of the large auxiliary houses, located 
at New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and other cities. 

Suppose, for instance, a man should desire to 
publish an eight-column folio newspaper filled 
with choice miscellany, an epitome of the 
week’s news, a short story, and four or five 
item departments. An edition of seven hun- 
dred copies of such a paper, printed on both 
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sides, would cost him about $7.50; a heading 
for the paper, $2.50; express charges, fifty 
cents. But in order to give the paper a home- 
like look, he would wish to insert two or three 
columns of local news, which he can have put 
in type at the auxiliary house at an expense 
of about $7.50, making the total expense 
$17.50. 

As soon as the first edition of this journal 
has been published, Mr. Editor can collect 
subscriptions in advance, solicit advertisements, 
and engage in the manufacture of public opin- 
ion. Inthe course of a month or so he has 
absorbed enough money to buy a few pounds of 
type, a hand-press, and other material necessary 
to print one-half of his paper at home, still pro- 
curing the better half from the auxiliary house. 
At the end of a year, if he be an honest man, he 
has established a fairly profitable business. If 
he be a scamp, he has victimized the good 
people of Pumpkin Hollow to the tune of 
several hundred dollars. 

Country editors, as a rule, are honest men, 
however, some of them being the representa- 
tive citizens of the communities in which they 
live. Not many of them began their business 
careers on the $20 and auxiliary-sheet plan. 
The majority started with an ample amount of 
capital, and well equipped with brains and 
printing material; yet nine-tenths of the army 
of country publishers of the present day find it 
convenient and profitable to buy at least one- 
half of their papers ready made, simply because 
they are thus enabled to publish a really valua- 
ble paper at small expense. 

Auxiliary printing— popularly known as 
“ patent-inside ” printing — originated in Eng- 
land about the year 1850. In 1851 the plan was 
adopted by the Staten /sland Sun, whose pub- 
lishers, in order to reduce expenses, used for 
the inside pages of their paper the matter 
appearing on the corresponding pages of the 
New York Weekly Sun. In July, 1861, the 
late A. N. Kellogg, then the publisher of the 
Baraboo ( Wis.) Republic, finding that, in con- 
sequence of the enlistment of his patriotic 
“jour” printer, he would be unable to issue a 
full sheet of the issue of his paper on his regu- 
lar publication day, ordered of the Madison 
(Wis.) Fourna/ half-sheet supplements to fold 


. — 
with his own half-sheets. This plan did not 
prove entirely satisfactory to Mr. Kellogg, who 
ordered his next supply of two printed pages 
struck off on one side of a full sheet, and on 
July to, 1861, he issued the first auxiliary sheet 
of the style which has since become familiar to 
everybody. 

Mr. Kellogg’s idea “took.” Country pub- 
lishers were quick to realize that by adopting it 
they could furnish more and better reading 
matter at a reduced expense of labor and money. 
Here and there, city publishers began the print- 
ing of patent insides and outsides, and in 1865, 
Mr. Kellogg, the originator of the business in 
the United States, established a printing house 
in Chicago for the publication of auxiliary 
sheets. The business expanded, branches were 
established in various cities, new concerns 
sprang up in the East and the West, until at the 
present time millions of dollars are invested in 
the industry, the principal representatives of 
which are the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper 
Company, the Chicago Newspaper Union, the 
Western Newspaper Union, and the American 
Newspaper Union. 

When auxiliary printing was a new thing, it 
was also a very crude thing, in the light of the 
present achievements at least. Every paper 
taking insides froma certain house had the 
same reading matter, and when two papers 
published in rival towns used the same 
“patents ” there was apt to be a clash of inter- 
ests. But, like every other good thing, the 
industry underwent a process of evolution, and 
has now reached such perfection that one of the 
large auxiliary houses can supply four or five 
papers in the same town without duplicating a 
line of reading matter. 

The literary matter furnished by the more 
prominent firms is divided into “sets,” each set 
consisting of eighteen columns of miscellany, 
stories, sketches, and item departments, three 
columns of news summary, and from three to six 
columns of “news articles,” 7. ¢., full reports of 
the principal events of the day. One of the 
houses engaged in this business puts in type, in 
its various offices, six of these “sets ” 
week. 


every 
As soon as the matrixes have been 
made from the type, they are sent, simultane- 
ously, to the different branches of the concern, 
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and on every Monday morning each office is 
ready to print six large papers, each one differ- 
ent from the other, filled with valuable reading 
matter, which is supplemented every day in the 
week by fresh news articles. 

But this is not all. Most country papers 
advocate the principles of one or the other of 
the great political parties; some have a weak 
side for prohibition or temperance, and others 
for religion. To meet their wants, the auxiliary 
houses furnish each week department matter 
for Democratic, Republican, Greenback, and 
Prohibition papers, and special departments, 
consisting of religious, non-political temper- 
ance, youths’, Grand Army of the Republic, and 
dairy articles, as well as a summary of state 
news. 

In most of the establishments the reading 
matter used in auxiliary sheets is prepared with 
great care bya well-trained corps of editors. 
An exchange list, consisting of the best metro- 
politan dailies and the leading American and 
foreign magazines, is scrutinized every day, and 
the choicest matter selected. After the articles 
are selected, they are edited with great care, as 
nothing savoring of politics or religion is allowed 
to find its way into the neutral “ patents.” 
Articles carelessly written are corrected, gram- 
matical errors are rectified, and profane excla- 
mations or suggestive phrases are modified. 
Everything must, like the old spinster’s bureau 
drawer, be “just so,” or one or the other of the 
thousands of patrons of the house would be 
sure to file an emphatic protest. The writing 
of head-lines is another source of great labor to 
the editor, as some of the auxiliary houses aim 
to supply their reading matter with original 
“heads”; and when one man has to produce 
over two hundred and fifty of these head-lines, 
of from twelve to thirty-five words in length, 
every week in the year—as is the case witha 
gentlemar intimately known to the writer — it 
will be readily seen that the lot of the “ patent- 
inside ” editor is not as enviable as some wise 
journalists and asinine paragraphers seem to 
think. 

Ethically considered, the average editor of 
auxiliary sheets is the very perfection of jour- 
nalistic honesty. It is true, he thrives by appro- 
priating the ideas of others, but he always 


gives credit to the papers in which they first 
appeared. In this respect he differs very much 
from the average religious editor, who has the 
pernicious habit of stealing articles without in- 
dicating in any way that they have been stolen, 
thus obtaining credit for wisdom and versatility 
at the expense of hard-working men of 
letters. 

The editorial work in auxiliary houses is 
divided into departments. One editor, for 
instance, selects and prepares the stories, 
sketches, and poetry; another, the items, news 
summary, and state news; and a third, the 
shorter miscellaneous articles, — the three divid- 
ing among themselves the special departments. 
In order to avoid duplications, the lion’s share 
of the work falls on one man, as a thorough 
executive supervision of the hundreds of 
columns of matter selected every week is almost 
an impossibility. 

As regards ability, the editorial force of first- 
class auxiliary houses will compare favorably 
with that of any metropolitan weekly in the 
country. The men are intelligent, progressive, 
and industrious, and filled with a desire to 
improve the moral standard of the millions of 
readers before whom their work is placed. In 
discussing the advancement of literary taste in 
the rural districts, essayists have never given 
credit to the toilers who, by judicious selections 
from the standard literature of the day, have 
done as much as any other single agency 
to foster a taste for good _ reading 
matter. 

J. M. Edson, who for twenty-two years has 
had executive charge of the editorial work 
of the A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company 
at Chicago, and hence is the veteran auxiliary 
editor in the United States, was also the first 
to attract attention to his particular line of work, 
not only by being almost hypercritical in the 
selection of his reading matter, but also by 
supplying every article selected with proper 
credits. In the course of time, he, ably 
assisted by his associates, compelled the edi- 
tors of a number of other concerns to adopt 
his own methods of fair dealing, and thus made 
a profession which was once considered 
“infra dig.” by workers on the daily press 
respected and respectable. 
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To-day more than eight thousand country 
papers use auxiliary sheets, to the entire satisfac- 
tion of their publishers and readers. The former 
are enthusiastic about the “ inside” plan, because 
they can buy a paper half printed for less than 
the cost of white paper when bought in small 
quantities, and the latter, because they are 
furnished with a publication which has at least 


one good side.. Meanwhile, the auxiliary print- 
ers continue to prosper, despite an occasional 
attack on their unique business from the pens 
of worn-out humorists, and the quaint advertise- 
ment, “ Newspapers made to order,” will 
probably remain in circulation for many years 
to come. G. W. Weippiert. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 





QUOTATIONS. 


Never use a quotation if the motive for such 
use is merely to appear scholarly, cultivated, or 
well-read. It is only allowable, in good taste, 
to use the words of another to express a 
thought of your own when that other’s written 
word expresses your own idea more clearly, 
pungently, briefly, or epigrammatically than 
any sentence that could be formulated by your- 
self. Do not use quotations from foreign 
languages, except upon the rarest occasions; 
and then, unless quotations are so trite as to 
translate themselves, give a brief explanation 
in the idiom. Keep ever before you the sub- 
lime truth, that your function as a writer for the 
public is to educate others, and not to exhibit 
to a gaping world your own overmastering 
mental training. The classics in every lan- 
guage are stories simply and truly told. The 
sweetest songs are sung in fewest words, and 
their immortal harmony is not written in those 
under or over tones that strain alike the throat 
that voices and the ear that catches them. 

It is not only well for a writer to know what 
the masters of prose and verse have written in 
the ages of the past, but a general knowledge 
of the literature that has outlived its own gen- 
eration is absolutely essential if one hopes to 
become known in the journalistic or literary 
world. However wearisome professional duties 
may be, a writer who loves his work will have, 
in the division of each day, one hour, —two 
were better,— when the works of modern 


writers are forgotten, while he lives with the 
dreams, hopes, purposes, prophecies, of those 
great teachers who have become immortal. 
This hour (or two)—whether it be in the 
silence of early morning, in the shade at noon- 
day, or just before sleeping — will, as the habit 
becomes fixed, be the sweetest, as well as the 
most useful, of all the twenty-four. 

Buy books. Own the masters of literary art. 
Mark them. Do not scrawl recklessly or 
thoughtlessly, but carefully, judiciously, fixing 
the date of such marking and your own brief 
comment, if you like, upon the margin. Soon 
your, library, even though small, becomes a 
cyclopedia of quotations, which puts you — not 
strainedly, but instinctively and intuitively — 
in touch with the inner thought of the great 
ones of all the past. 

Do not mark trite or overworked passages of 
the poets and philosophers, but search out their 
concealed meaning, and make your own those 
thoughts least used by hack writers. Then, 
upon rare occasions, use them. 

After a while, your marked passages, without 
known mental effort on your part, have found 
lodgment in the memory and fertilized it. And 
now you own, in your own individual right, 
tools forged by the Vulcans of human thought. 
They have come to you as a legacy in the 
direct line of spiritual kinship, and are yours as 
absolutely as any earthly inheritance. 

Frank F. Mead. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
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Do you like THE WRITER? If so, will you not 
speak of it to your literary friends, and advise 
them to subscribe ? 


The editor of THe WriTeR always wants 
short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work. 


It is still possible to get a file of THE WRITER 
complete from the beginning. The value of 
such a file will increase steadily as time goes on. 


The printing of the index to the third volume 
of THE WRITER has delayed the appearance of 
the January number. The February number 
will be ready the first day of next month. 


THE WRITER. 


THE WRITER follows the cash-in-advance 
plan of dealing with its subscribers, and the 
magazine is not sent beyond the time for which 
payment has been made. ‘Subscribers should 
note this fact, and avoid missing any copies of 
the magazine by renewing their subscriptions 
promptly when they expire. 

The editor of THE WRITER this month breaks 
his rule not to publish poetical contributions, 
and prints the charming “ Song from ‘ Albrecht,’ ” 
contributed by Arlo Bates. Taken in connec- 
tion with the sketch of the author contained 
in this number, the poem has a special interest 
as an excellent example of Mr. Bates’ poetical 
work. 


Three bound volumes of THE WRriITER and 
one bound volume of THE AUTHOR are now 
ready for delivery. The four volumes will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address for five dollars. 
For two dollars more, — seven dollars in all, — 
a subscription for THE WRITER and THE 
AUTHOR for 1890 will be given in addition. 
The price of single bound volumes of either 
magazine is $1.50. 


The second volume of THE AUTHOR begins 
with the number for January 15. Every sub- 
scriber for THE WRITER should be a subscriber 
for its companion magazine as well. Nothing 
printed in THE WRITER is repeated in THE 
AUTHOR, and the “ News and Notes” depart- 
ment of the two magazines are conducted as if 
the two were one, — THE AUTHOR covering the 
first half and THE WRITER the second half of 
the month. In order to keep fully posted upon 
the doings of the literary world, therefore, it is 
necessary to read both magazines. 


THE AUTHOR FOR DECEMBER. 


The issue of THe AUTHOR for December 15 
closed the first volume of the magazine. Its 
contents were: “The First Magazine,” by Will 
M. Clemens; “The Publication of Accepted 
Manuscript,” by J. B. Clapp; “ The Profits of 
Book-Writing,” by James Parton; “ How a 
Book Is Made,” by John Preston True; 
“Narrow Escapes of Famous Manuscripts,” 
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by Newell Lovejoy; ‘The Writer’s Inspira- 
tion,” by William H. Hills; “ Trials and Tri- 
umphs of the Editor,” by Charles Emory 
Smith; “Editorial”; “Queries”; “Personal 
Gossip About Writers”; and “ Literary News 
and Notes.” The writers about whom “ personal 
gossip” is given are “Lewis Carroll,” W. E. 
Henley, Margaret E. Sangster, Edith Sessions 
Tupper, and Frank Dempster Sherman. 


THE WRITER’S FOURTH VOLUME. 


THE WRITER begins its fourth volume with 
this number. It has passed through the 
experimental stage of its existence, and is now 
an established success, with a handsome sub- 
scription list, a steadily-increasing advertising 
patronage, and the good-will of thousands of 
readers in all parts of the world. The friends 
of the magazine are many, and their generous 
expressions of good opinion have been unceas- 
ing. Moreover, they have given to the enter- 
prise substantial support, and the prosperity of 
the magazine to-day is due to the interest which 
they have taken init. To all these friends the 
publisher returns his thanks, both for their 
kind words of encouragement and for the con- 
stant help which they have given. He hopes 
that their interest in the magazine will continue 
unabated in the futute, and his best efforts will 
be directed toward making THE WRITER always 
worthy of their support. With increased 
prosperity improvement in the quality of the 
magazine is possible, and new and useful 
features can be introduced. Many such im- 
provements have been planned for 1890. The 
conductor of the magazine intends that each 
number shall be better than its predecessor, 
and that constant growth and progress shall be 
observed. In the attainment of this object he 
hopes to have the continued coéperation of 
THE WRITER'S friends, and he counts largely 
upon their aid in making his plans for the 
coming year. 

The first object of THE WRITER is to be 
helpful to those who are engaged in literary 
work. With this object constantly in mind, 
the conductor of the magazine hopes, with the 
help of its friends, to extend its usefulness and 
influence until it fills completely the important 


position which, before it was undertaken, no 
periodical had ever occupied. 


> 


A SONG FROM “ ALBRECHT.” 


The damsel Elsa . as she went, sang 
in her clear, sweet voice a little love-song that 
ran in this wise : — 





When winter howls across the wold, 
And all the gates are fast, 
Then is thine heart, shut from the cold, 
Safe from the blast, 2 
And safe from whomso e’er goes past. 


When spring makes lovely all the land, 
And casements open wide, 
Beware lest some gay wandering band 
Should slip inside 
And steal thine heart, and thee deride. 


When once ’tis gone, to win it back 
Full vainly mayst thou try ; 
Nor golden bribes nor tears, alack ! 
Lost hearts can buy, 
Since who loves once, loves till he die. 
Arlo Bates. 


Boston, Mass. 





> 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


(1.) Should the colon or the period be used 
between the figures Io and 30 in indicating that 
it is half-past ten? Thus, which is right: 
“10.30” or “10:30”? I have noticed that the 
best papers of New England differ on this 
point. 

(2.) Which of these three forms is correct : 
“Smith & Co’s mill,” “Smith & Co.’s mill,” 
“ Smith & Co’s. mill”? 

[(1.) Either “10.30” or “ 10:30” is a cor- 
rect way of expressing time. The choice 
between the two styles depends upon taste. 

(2.) “Smith & Co.’s mill” is the best form. 
— W. H. H.] 


Would a manuscript stand a better chance 
for acceptance if the author were a subscriber 
to the publication to which it was sent? i 

{ The editorial department and the business 
department of a magazine are generally wholly 
separate, and the editor, as a rule, never sees 
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the subscription lists. It is absurd to suppose 
that the editor’s judgment of an article would 
be influenced by the fact that the contributor 
was a subscriber as well. A subscriber, how- 
ever, would probably know the needs of a 
magazine better than contributors who were 
not subscribers, and so would be more likely 
than they to write articles that would be 
accepted. — W. H. H.] 


Is it a good plan for an author to offer 
stories tq a publication which has —— 
closed a prize-story contest and has bought all 
available stories offered in competition, as well 
as those winning prizes? Would not such a 
publication necessarily be full for some time 
and refuse all stories, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent? S. L. M. 


[ Ifan author has a story that he thinks is es- 
pecially well suited to any publication, he should 
send it to the editor, and leave him to decide 
whether he wants it or not. Even the papers 
that get the best results from prize offers 
seldom secure all the good manuscripts they 
want. They can always find room for a first- 
class contribution, and they do not return 
promising manuscripts unread. — w. H. H.] 


(1.) What is the average length of the 
“novelette” as distinguished from the novel? 

(2.) Are not editors compelled to exercise 
great caution in dealing with unknown writers ? 
And does not this fear of being imposed upon 
by stolen manuscripts or translations prejudice 
them against the manuscript of all unknown 
authors, to some extent at least? Is it well for 
a writer in offering manuscript to an editor for 
the first time, to give references as to his 
standing in his own community ?- 

(3-) lonce sent a manuscript to an address 
advertised in a leading religious periodical and 
lost it, as the concern proved to be fraudulent. 
Is there anywhere a list of reliable syndicates 
that buy manuscripts of authors direct? Could 
you name several such ? R. F. B. 


[(1.) A story containing from 10,000 to 
30,000 words might be spoken of as a “ novel- 
ette.” The average novel contains from 80,000 
to 100,000 words. 

(2.) Editors and publishers are supposed to 
know their business, and it is not probable that 
they are often deceived by misrepresentations 
of authors. As a rule, an editor does not 
require, or care for, references. Deceptions 

“are rarely practised and easily discovered. 


(3.) There is no published list of syndi- 
cates. The number of trustworthy syndicates 
is very small, and without making invidious 
distinctions it would be impossible for THE 
WRITER to give a list. — w. H. H.] 


Is the expression “from whence” correct? 
Does custom sanction its usage? Irving and 
other writers of classic English have used it. 

B. t. f. 


[ The phrase “from whence” should never 
be used. The fact that good writers have 
employed it makes no difference. Good writers 
have been guilty of many blunders. — w. H. H.] 





> 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Tok Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 500 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


Ending Sentences with Prepositions. — 
Although, theoretically, all writers and speakers 
of good English know that a preposition should 
not close a sentence, the rule is very frequently 
broken. An old English grammar is said to 
have this sentence: “A _ preposition should 
never be used to end a sentence with.” “ Where 
are you going to?” is heard so frequently as 
almost to convince one of its correctness. The 
Southern remark, “ Whar yer gwain’ at?” would 


seem quite as proper. M. W. H. 
Cranrorp, N. J. 


“What Time” and “ All Is..”— The Eng- 
lish of Charles Dudley Warner is usually so 
good that an admirer like myself objects to 
an instance that is not what it should be. In 
“ A Little Journey in the World,” “ what time ” 
is used in the sense of “whenever”; and “all 
is” in the sense of “the fact about it is.” Is 
there any authority for such usage, and am I 


only behind the times ? M. W. H. 
CRANFORD, N. J. 


That Impersonal Pronoun. — An impersonal 
pronoun, once in general use, would be such 
a great relief that few would care whether it 
were scientific or not. I prefer Nom. “e,” 
poss. “es,” obj. “em.” First: In brevity it has 
a clear advantage over any other I have seen 
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offered. Secondly: “E” comes easily from 
“he,” nominative, singular; and “em” is a 
common shortening of the objective “them.” I 
object to the proposed “thon.” First: Be- 
cause every one has to be told how to pronounce 
it. Secondly: It is more than twice as long 
as “e,” “es,” “em.” Thirdly: It is more 
difficult to speak, whether “th” be vocal or 
aspirate. Let us have the shortest and easiest. 
“ Every writer has ‘es’ verbal likes and dislikes, 
yet, for the sake of convenience, I trust that 
even ‘e’ who dislikes verbal innovations will 
give my little word a little trial, and note for me 
the result.” We may be sure that some such 
impersonal pronoun will eventually come. I 


say, “ Let ‘em’ come.” JAMES ROGERS. 
Crestview, Fla. 


“To Correctly Understand.’’—Is it not 
worth while to reprint the answer given in the 
New York Sun to a correspondent who asked : 
“Will you tell me why the expressions, ‘ to cor- 
rectly understand,’ ‘to carefully protect,’ etc., 
are not grammatical”? The editor of the Sux 
says: “They’re ungrammatical because the 
preposition is separated from its verb; to sepa- 
rate verb and preposition is against the rules of 
grammar. And this is the reason for the rule: 
the verb is, for example, ‘to understand’; put- 
ting in ‘correctly’ makes an entirely new verb. 
If you allowed this new verb, you’d have a new 
verb whenever you chose to put a different ad- 
verb between the preposition and the verb. The 
conjugations of these verbs would be cumbrous, 
and the list of verbs would be, say, a hundred 
times enlarged. The reason for the rule is rhet- 
orical rather than grammatical; but it’s a good 


reason in either case.” A. L. S. 
New York, N. Y. 


“Man and Wife.” — We often see marriages 
chronicled thus, “The clergyman made them 
man and wife,” “ They became man and wife.” It 
would be quite as proper to say “made them 
woman and husband,” for the man was a man 
before the ceremony, and his sex, or species, was 
not changed by the marriage, but his relation to 
the woman is, legally. “I now pronounce you 
man and wife.” By this sentence the woman is 
changed to the relation of wife to the man, but 
not the man to the woman as husband; he was 


a man before the ceremony, and simply a man 
afterward; he does not bear the relation of hus- 
band by the words pronounced. It should be 
‘husband and wife,” else the clergyman should 
say, “I now pronounce you man and woman.” 
How ridiculous! Again, when a husband dies, 
does he leave a widow or a wife? I see it re- 
ported, “he left a widow and three small chil- 
dren”; also, “he left a wife and three small 


children.” Which is correct ? E. E.G. 
Barre, Mass. 


~ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





R. D. Blackmore. 


Lorna Doonr. B Illustrated. 703 pp. 


Cloth, $5.00; half Morocco, $10.00; full Morocco, $15.00. 

Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Company. 1889. 

One of the most sumptuous volumes ever 
issued by a Western publisher, and one of the 
handsomest, for that matter, ever printed in the 
whole country, is this fine edition of “ Lorna 
Doone.” Its preparation has been a labor of 
love with the Burrows Brothers Company, 
and they have spared no pains or expense in 
making it attractive. Of the fascinating quali- 
ties of the romance nothing need be said. The 
story is worthy of the costly dress that has been 
given to it, and in its new attire it will be 
welcomed by thousands of readers to whom its 
sterling characters have long been dear. Fine 
paper, broad margins, tasteful binding, and 
artistic illustrations by Henry Sandham, George 
Wharton Edwards, Harry Fenn, William Hamil- 
ton Gibson, and others, make the volume a beau- 
tiful one, while a new colored map of Exmoor, 
the scene of the story, prepared expressly for 
this work, gives new interest to the romance, 
and with the accurate sketches of local scenery 
scattered through the text enables the reader to 
realize more effectively in his own mind the 
scenes which Mr. Blackmore so skilfully 
depicts. Considering its many beauties the 
‘coma of the book is low. It has deservedly 

een one of the most popular books of the holi- 
day season, and it will have a steady and per- 
manent sale for many years to come. The en- 
terprising young peblidvess certainly deserve 
to win a large reward for their creditable 

undertaking. , 

Ras AND His Frirenps. By John Brown,M.D. Illustrated. 
32 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 18go. 

Dr. Brown’s pure and tender little story is 
worthy of all the adornment any publisher can 
give, and the Lippincotts have done it justice in 
this edition. The well-made quarto volume has 
eight illustrations, by H. Simon and E. H. 
Garrett, and a portrait of the author forms the 
frontispiece. Of the illustrations the two en- 
titled “ He is Muzzled ” and “ One Look at Her 
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Quiets the Students” are particularly notice- 

able for their excellence. The book is carefully 

printed and attractively bound, and it will have 

a lasting popularity. 

Har Hours wit THE Best Humorous AuTuors. Selected 
and arranged by Charles Morris. In Four Volumes. Cloth, 
$6.00. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1889. 
Of these four handsome volumes two are de- 

voted to American and two to English authors. 

Mr. Morris has selected and arranged the 

humorous masterpieces of the two languages 

with excellent judgment, and with the skill 
gained by previous work of similar kind. The 
series deserves to be given a place upon the 
library shelves where it will be easy of access, 
and the bright specimens of humor which it con- 
tains will serve to brighten many an hour that 
might otherwise be dull. Those who are am- 
bitious to attain success in humorous writing 
will find in these volumes examples of the best 

‘work of the kind that English and American 

writers have done, and by careful study of these 

models they may improve their own style. 

Ninth Edition. 


Kinc’s Hanpsook or Boston. I)lustrated. 


383 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Moses King Corporation. 
1889. 


King’s “ Handbook of Boston ” has long been 
regarded as a standard book and the best 
work of the kind relating to Boston that has 
been published. This new edition has been 
thoroughly revised, and brought down to date, 
and many new illustrations have been added. 
Every one who is interested in Boston should 
possess a copy. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited by John 


Bigelow. 319 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1889. 


Franklin’s “Autobiography” possesses an 
unceasing charm, and in this exquisite new 
edition it has new attractions for the reader. 
Mr. Bigelow’s notes add much to the value of 
the book, which includes chapters written by 
Franklin during the last year of his life and 
never before printed in English. There is no 
more valuable “nugget” in the whole dainty 
Knickerbocker series. 

Arctic ALASKA AND Srperta. By Herbert L. Aldrich.  Il- 
lustrated. 234 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally, & Company. 1889. 

Mr. Aldrich has given to us a vividly-written 
book of personal experiences in the North seas, 
and numerous illustrations, reproduced from 
photographs, increase the charm and the value 
of his narrative. The life of the whaler is 
depicted in a realistic way, and the intelligent 
observations of the author regarding the life 
and customs of the Esquimaux give to the 
book especial interest and value. 

Into Morocco. From the French of Pierre Loti. 


343 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: 
Company. 1889 


“ Pierre Loti,” as the French diplomat, Julien 


Illustrated. 
Welch, Fracker 


Viaud, prefers to style himself, has an agreeable, 
easy style, and he describes life in Morocco as 
it appears to a pleasure-loving Frenchman who 
believes that life has only a present value, and 
who sympathizes with the spirit of the careless, 
dreamy existence which he so well depicts. 
Excellent illustrations in the French style, 
by Benjamin Constant and Aimé Marot, give an 
attractive individuality to the volume, which 
as a specimen of bookmaking is highly credit- 
able to the firm by which it is published. Alto- 
gether “Into Morocco” must be regarded as 
one of the most fascinating books of travel that 
have appeared this year. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE PoETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
By William John Alexander, Ph. D. 212 pp. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 1889. 

The recent death of the poet and the simul- 
taneous publication of the last volume of his 
verse lend new interest to Professor Alexander’s 
work. Itis written in a spirit with which all 
lovers of Browning will sympathize, and it con- 
tains much that the student of English literature 
will find of use and value. 


Tue Lapper oF JouRNALISM. 
132 
1889 


By T. Campbell-Copeland. 
pp. Paper, so cents. New York: Allan Forman. 


The chapters on newspaper work recently 
contributed to the Fournalist have been repub- 
lished in book form. They contain many sen- 
sible suggestions to beginners, and older news- 
paper men may read them through with profit. 


Die JourNALIsTEN. Lustspiel in vier Acten. Von Gustav 
Freytag. Edited with an English Commentary, by Walter D. 
Toy, M. A. 160pp. Boston: D.C. Heath & Company. 
1889. 

Freytag’s bright comedy has always been 
popular, and it should not escape the attention 
of any reader of German. The glimpses which 
it gives of newspaper life in Germany will be 
of especial interest to American newspaper 
writers to whom the comedy is new, and they 
will be entertained and amused by the contrast 
between journalism here and the journalism 
which Freytag has described. The editor and 
the publishers together have made this an ex- 
cellent edition of the play. 


Tue Pusutsuers’ Trapve List ANNUAL. 1889. 3,030 pp. 
The Latest Catalogues of American Book Publishers; pre- 
ceded by a Complete List, by Authors, Titles, and Subjects, 
of Books Recorded in The Publishers’ Weekly, JSanuary- 
June, 1889, and by the American Educational Cataiogue for 
1889. Seventeenth Year. New York: Office of Zhe Puéd- 
lishers’ Weekly, Franklin Square. August, 1889. 

This enormous green-cloth volume possesses 
value that is directly in proportion to its bulk. 
It contains the latest catalogues of all the book 
publishers of the country, and in it may be 
found particulars regarding any book that is in 
print and can be bought from its publishers to- 
day. Those who have much to do with books 
find the successive editions of the “ Trade List 
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Annual” simply invaluable. It answers almost 
any question regarding modern books that may 
be asked. The volume contains also a com- 
plete list of all books published during 18809, 
and the American Educational Catalogue for 
the same year. 


Avpen’s Manirotp Cyctopepia. Vol. XIX. Homage— 
Infancy. 632 pp. Cloth, 60 cents; half Morocco, 85 cents. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1889. 


The price of this encyclopedia is almost in- 
credibly low. The publisher offers to send the 
first nineteen volumes, in cloth binding, upon 
receipt of $9.00, or in half Morocco style on 
receipt of $12.80, if they are ordered at once. 
The work will be complete in forty volumes. 


Tue Story of Earty Britain. By Alfred J. Church, M. A. 
Illustrated. Story of the Nations Series. 382 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 


This new volume of the Story of the Nations 
Series takes up the history of England at the 
time of Czsar’s invasion of the island, and 
brings it down to the time of William the Con- 
queror. It is written in an attractive style, and 
both the student of history and the general 
reader will find it valuable, like the other 
volumes of the series to which it belongs. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 


For Love or Her. By the author of ‘ Vere; the Leading 
Lady.” 307 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 
Nally, & Company. 1889. 


By Opie P. Read. 236 pp. Paper, 25 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 1889. 


Tue Asst Constantin. ed Ludovic Halévy. 
226 pp. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Company. 


Auttan’s Wire. By H. Rider Haggard. 
cents. Chicago: 


Mrs. Anniz GREEN, 
cents, Chicago: 


Illustrated. 
1889. 
180 pp. Paper, 25 

and, McNally, & Company. 1889. . 
Ruga; or, The Case of Dr. Plemen. By Réné De Pont-Jest. 
276 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & 
ompany 1889. 
Naturat History Osyject Lessons. 
Illustrated. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.35. 
Company. 1889. 


Hepkrt; or, Blind Justice. By Helen Mathers. 154 pp. Paper, 
3ocents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 


Mrs. Bos. By Jchn Strange Winter. 296 pp. Paper, 30 
cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & Company. 1889. 


Dreams AND Dream Stories. By Anna ( Bonus) Kingsford. 
281 pp. Paper, so cents. New York: Frank F. Lovell & 
Company. 1889. 


HERE AND THeERK IN YucaTaNn. By Alice D. Le Plongeon. 
146 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: John W. Lovell 
Company. 1889 


By George Ricks. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & 


Luck 1n Discutse. 


By William J. Yexter. 229 pp. Paper, 
50 cents. 


New York: John W. Lovell Company. 1889. 


Smat Fruits. By William H. Hills, Plaistow, N. H._Il- 


lustrated. 138pp. Cloth, $1.00. Boston: Cupples, Up- 
ham, & Company. 1886. 





By Wuose Hanv? By Edith Sessions Tupper. 186 pp. 
Paper, 35 cents. New York: Welch, Fracker Company. 
1889. 

ExpraTtion. Translated from the French. 
cents. New York: 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
17 cents. Boston: 


Paper, 35 
1889. 


\ 244 pp. 
Welch, Fracker Company. 
Part IT. 
Ginn & Company. 1889. 
Rocks AND Romance. By F. Barrett Johnson. 
Paper. socents. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 1880p. 
By Spirito Gentil. 263 pp. 
The Press Bureau. 1889 


By J. H. Kob. 
J. H. Kob. 1885. 


89pp. Paper, 


300 pp. 


EarTH Born. 
New York: 


Tue Note System or Music. 
Paper, 15 cents. Valley Falls: 
MARGARET Ettison: A Story of Tuna Valley. 
Graham. 325 pp. Philadelphia: The Jas. 

Printing Company. 1889. 


Optimism ; or, The Bright Side of Life. 
Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: 
Company. 1889. 


Paper, 50 cents. 
18 pp. 


By Mary 
B. Rodgers 


By Aurelius 48 pp. 
The Bright Side Publishing 


HELPFUL HINTS ANDSUGGESTIONS 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder any one from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THz WriTER 
are urged to tell for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
every one will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that every one should know about it. 
Generally, the simpler the device, the greater is its value. } 


Posting Letters.— Men have a reputation 
for sometimes forgetting to post letters intrusted 
to them by members of the fair sex. If those 
letters were put into the handkerchief pocket, 
it would not be many hours (instead of days ) 
before the letters would be 


taking out the handkerchief. 
Cuicaco, Ill. 


“run across ” in 
Cc. B. H. 


Sending Silver by Mail.— Small sums of 
fractional silver may be sent by mail by using 
a business card or a small piece of cardboard, 
in which slits should be cut by twos, thus: 
| | | | | |. Put a little paste or 
mucilage between the slits, and slip the coins 
under them. I have sent money this way, often 
fifty or sixty cents at a time, which has always 


reached its destination safely. j. Cc. W. 
Kanawua FaAtts, W. Va. 


A Writer’s Bag.—I should like to add a 
word about improvements in bags. There is 
no more useful vade mecum than a nice green 
bag; but everything, unless my plan is adopted, 
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gets higgledy-piggledy at the bottom. On the 
inside lining of my bag, on both sides, I have 
variously-sized pockets sewed on, running from 
about eight inches from the top to eight inches 
from the bottom. I can carry bottles standing 
up in these, small packages of things that 
might otherwise be crushed. Books, pam- 
phlets, and hard things go to the bottom. 
M. F. L. 

PHILapel.pxHta, Penn. 

The Best Penwiper.—A square piece cut 
from the wrist of an old, undressed kid glove 


makes an excellent penwiper. M. L. W. 
West Meprorp, Mass. 


The Best Paper Weight. — An excellent de- 
vice for a paper weight will be found in a piece 
of heavy plate glass three by five inches in size. 
It can be procured of a glassware house or a 
Plate Glass Insurance company for a few cents. 
The edges will be ground or beveled. It serves 
a double advantage. It is flat, not bulky, and 
will not fall over or roll. It is also transparent ; 
and any important note or clipping is continually 


before the eye. G. B. L. 
* New York, N. Y. 


Authors’ Receipts for Remittances. — Some 
periodicals, in sending to the author his hard- 
earned pay, enclose a blank receipt, with the 
request that it be signed and returned. When 
this is not done, I fear that many writers 
neglect this simple business courtesy and duty. 


A. R. W. 
Ye vitow Sprincs, Ohio. 


A Lead Pencil Holder.— When lead pencils 
become too short to hold conveniently, the upper 
part of an ordinary tin penholder may be used 
as aholder for them. The writer should be 
economical in lead pencils, even if they are 


cheap. J. Cc. Ww. 
Kanawna Fa tts, W. Va. 


A Spool Pen-rack.— A big spool glued to a 
small block of wood, or to a flat-topped paper- 
weight, makes a good handle for the weight and 
an excellent “rack ” for the pen. C. B. H. 

Cuicaco, Ill. 


Home-Made Magazine File.—I have re- 
cently made a very good file for THE WRITER, 
by making a box similar to pamphlet boxes, in 


the shape of a book. I gave it two coats of 
black paint, and then varnished it; thus giving 
it a neat appearance, and making it suitable for 
any bookcase. This will easily hold the current 
numbers until I wish to bind them. Be 
sure when you bind THE WRITER to in- 
clude the advertising matter, and you will 
have a complete catalogue of literary mate- 


rials. c. C. H. 
Oseruin, O. 


Useful Books for Writers. —I have found 
“The Art of Speech: Studies in Poetry and 
Prose,” by L. T. Townsend, D. D., a very use- 
ful book in literary work. It is in the Chautau- 
qua course of reading. One of its excellent 
features is its small size, but it is surely mu/- 
tum in parvo. The “Handy Book of Syno- 


nyms ” is also invaluable. M. L. W. 
West Mevrorp, Mass. 





* 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write. ] 


A Trio oF Novrtists ( Octave Thanet, Mary N. Murfree, 
Frances Courtenay Baylor). With Portraits. Al. M. Hendee. 
Daughters of America ( Augusta, Me.) for October. 

Mrs. Loutse CHANDLER Mouton. With Portrait. Cora 
Stuart Wheeler. Daughters of America ( Augusta, Me.) for 
October. 

Samugt Witkeson. With Portrait. 
Buffalo E xpress for December 8. 

Some or Boston’s YounGer WRITERS. 
lege and School ( Utica, N. Y.) for January. 

An EventinG AT THE AuTuHors CLvB. 
Visitor. 


Charles W. Dobbins. 
Arlo Bates. Co/- 


By an English 
No Name Magazine ( Baltimore ) for January. 

A Visit To Miss Juuia FLetcuer, THE AUTHOR or “ Kis- 
met.” No Name Magazine ( Baltimore ) for January. 

Bowemian Autuors. St. Louis Post-Dispatch for Decem- 
ber 15. 

REPORTING THE CRONIN TRIAL. 
cember 15. 

W. Hamitton Gisson. Brooklyn Eagle for December 15. 

Joun G. Wuittier, AGep 83. Mew York Sun foc Decem- 
ber 15. 

One or Emerson’s Letters. 
cember 15. 

EvuRopPeaN PRINTERS. 
for December 15. 

Wuittigr Birtupay Numser. 
Advertiser for December 17. 

Tue Literary Career ror YounG Women. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Albany Argus, Pittsburg Dispatch, Chicago Herald, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Indianapolis Journal, Minneapolis 
Tribune, Salt Lake Tribune for December 15. 


Chicago Herald for De- 


New York Tribune for De- 
Harry M. Ogden. Syracuse Herald 


With Portrait. Boston 
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By Pornt 0’ TH’ Compass. 
December 6. 

Tue Late Mr. Wittiam ALLINGHAM. With Portrait. 
London Illustrated News (American Edition ) for December 
14. 

Tue Pricetess VALUE oF SHORTHAND IN JOURNALISM. 
Rev. W. G. Thrall. Reprinted from Phonographic Magazine 
in Frank Harrison’s Shorthand Magazine for December. 

Tue American Bouquet. Maurice Thompson. 
for December 12 

No Mystery 1n LANGUAGE. 
Open Court for December 19. 

Martin FARQUHAR Tupper. With Portrait. London 
Illustrated News ( American Edition ) for December 21. 

Epwarp Ber.iiamy. With Portrait. Good Housekeeping 
for December 21. 

RESERVE AND UNDERSTATEMENT. 
A merica for November 28. 

Are We Cominc Back To Scotr? 
liams. American for November 23. 

Witxie Corus. Reprinted from Sfectator in Eclectic 
Magazine for December. 

Tue Limit oF THE SHORT Story. 
A merica for December 5. 

Cuarves DupLey Warner. 

NOVEL-WRITING IN FRANCE. 
December. 

SHALL AuTHors Becomgs THerr Own PuscisHers? 
liam S. Walsh. 
19. , 

Wirkig CoLiuins AND CHARLES Reap. 
New York Saturday Review for October 26. 

ReversinG ATTACHMENT FOR TYPEWRITERS. 
American for November 30. 

“Merry Wives or WINpsoR.” 
Monthly for December. 

“Merry Wives or Winpsor.” 
per’s Bazar for December 7. 

Tue Ace or Worps. E. J. Phelps. Scribner's Magazine 
for December. 

Our Dramatists AND Tuer Literature. George 
Moore. Reprinted from Fortnightly Review in Theatre for 
November 23. 

Booxs Bsrore PRINTING. 
Claus for November 23. 

Tue Country Epitors or To-pay. 
and Printer for November 30. 

Michag. Drayton. Isaac B. Choate. 
for November 27. 

Mopern Icecanpic LITERATURE. 
ember 28. 

“Ramona.” Florence L. Snow. Commonwealth ( Denver, 
Colo. ) for November. 

Fapep FLowsrs. 
November 21. 


M. C. Williams. Zfoch for 


America 


Professor F. Max Miiller. 


Maurice Thompson. 


Franas Howard Wil- 


Maurice Thompson. 


Queries for December. 
Theodore Child. Queries for 


Wil- 
New York Saturday Review for October 


Paul Radford. 
Scientific 
Andrew Lang. Harfer’s 


William Winter. AHar- 


Jessie E. Ringwalt. Santa 


J. K. Bolles. 


Press 
Boston Transcript 


Open Court fcr Nov- 


Maurice Thompson. America for 


CALIFORNIA LITERATURE. 
for December 13. 

Wivkte Couns. Algernon Charles Swinburne. Reprinted 
from Fortnightly Review in Transatlantic for December 1. 

Tue Poems or Tuomas Batitey Atpricu. Charles Henry 
Liiders. American ( Philadelphia ) for November 30. 

Tue Writer’s InsprraTtion. William H. Hills. 
{ Philadelphia } for November 30. 

Honesty 1n Literature. Samuel W. Cooper. 
November 29. 


Charles Howard Shinn. Zfoch 


American 


Epoch for 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CARICATURE. 
Scribner’s Magazine for December. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JosEPH JEFFERSON. — II. 
December. 

Tue BoyHoop or TuHackeray. With Portrait. 
Thackeray Ritchie. S¢. Nicholas for December. 
LirerarRy WASHINGTON. With Portraits. 

Tompkins. Cosmopolitan for December. 
Watt Wuitrman. With Portrait. London J/ilustrated 
News ( American Edition ) for November 30. 
Pen DRAWING FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
Art Amateur for December. 
How a Book 1s Maps. 
Union for December 5. 
Newsparer BruTAtiry. 
Ouiver JoHNsON. 
Outver JOHNSON. 
for December 19. 
RoserT BRownNING. 
December 19. 
RopertT BROWNING. 


J. A. Mitchell. 


Century for 


Anne 


Elizabeth A. 


Ernest Knaufft. 


John Preston True. Christian 
Christian Union for December 5. 
Christian Union for December 19. 

John W. Chadwick. Christian Register 
“C.C. E.” Christian Register for 
New York Observer for December 19. 

Ropert BrowninG. Nation for December 19. 

Rosert BrRowninG. Christian Union for December 19. 

CotvectinG “‘Contgurs.”’ David Gamut. Mew York Times 
for December 22. . 

James Gorpon Bennett. William B. Phillips. Mew York 
Times for December 22. 

Benjamin H. Day. New York Times for December 22. 

Tue Founper or ‘“‘ Tue Sun" ( Benjamin H. Day). New 
York Sun for December 23. 

Tue Astor Lisrary. New York Tribune for December 
22. 

BERNARD GILLAM AT Work. Troy Press for December 20. 

GuostTs OF THE Pen. Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey. CAris- 
tian Union for December 19. 

Tue Art or Etcuine. Pittsburg Dispatch for December 22, 

ATLANTA AutTuors. “G. W.”’ Atlanta Constitution for 
December 21. ‘ 

TRIAL By NEWSPAPER. 
for December 22. 

Booxs sy Iowa AuTHors. 
Moines Leader for December 15. 

Mary R. P. Hatcn. With Portrait. James D. Legro. 
Daughters of America ( Augusta, Me. ) for December. 

SARAH Orne Jewetr. Cora Stuart Wheeler. Daughters 
of America ( Augusta, Me.) for December. 

Tue MAKING oF A PAPER AND Its RELATION TO THE Duty 
or SABBATH OsseRvANCE. J. L. Waite. Burlington (lowa) 
Hawkeye for December 15. 

Tue Ivttnois Woman’s 
Tribune for December 13. 

ALice AND PHase Cary. 
December 14. 

Men Wuo Reap MANUSCRIPTS. 
cember 15. 

Tue Nupe in Literature. George Cary Eggleston. 
York World for December 15. 

REMINISCENCES OF WAR CORRESPONDENTS. /ndianafolis 
Journal for December 15. 

Tue Mernopist Book Concern. 
for December 16. 

NATHANIEL ParKeR WILLIs. 
Lippincott’s Magazine for January. 

Newspaper Fiction. William Westall. 
azine for January. 


John Ritchie. Chicago Tribune 


Mrs. Mary H. Miller. Des 


Press AssociaTion. Chicago 


“ Belgrave.”” Troy Press for 
New York Press for De- 


New 


Philadelphia Ledger 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 


Lippincott’s Mag- 
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Mrs. Heven Avice Nitscu. 
heeping for November 23. 

LiTeRARY LEGISLATORS IN ENGLAND. W. 
Christian Union for November 21. 

Mrs. Joun A. Locan. With Portrait. 
Magazine for December. 

How a Newspaper 1s Mape. 
December 12. 

REPORTING CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 
for December 14. 

Henrik Issen. 
December 1. 

Tue “ New York Sun” Starr. 
December 1. 

Tue Metuovist Book Concern. 
December 1. 

TELLO dD’ Apery AND “ THe Sunny Hour Montuty.”’ 
York Sun for December 1. 

Awnsecpotes or Ropert Browninc. “G. W. S.” 
York Tribune for December 29. 

Tue Newsparer OF THE Future. George William Curtis, 
Amos J. Cummings, J. B. McCullagh, Murat Halstead, and 
others. Boston Herald for December 29. 

Canpor 1N Fiction. FE. Lynn Linton, Thomas Hardy, 
Walter Besant. Boston Herald for December 29. 

OriGIN OF THE Sonnet. “ Sarepta.”” The Week (Toronto ) 
for December 20. 

Strepniax. “C.” 
December 23. 

How to se a Goop Printer. 
New York World for December 8. 

Cuaries Dickens As A DRAMATIST. 
for December 8. 

CONGRESSIONAL REPORTERS. 
ber 7. 


With Portrait. Good House- 
Lewis-Jones 
Demorest’s Family 
Christian Union for 
Washington Star 
Edmund Gosse. Mew York Herald for 
New York Herald for 
New York Tribune for 


New 


New 


New York Commercial Advertiser for 
Theodore L. De Vinne. 
New York Herald 


Washington Star for Decem- 


—_—_ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The January and February numbers of Zhe 
Century will contain the last chapters of the 
life of Lincoln. 


The January number of the Book Buyer con- 
tains the details of a proposed competition for 
four cash prizes, amounting to $300. 


The funeral services over the remains of 
Robert Browning took place at Westminster 
Abbey December 31. 


John Bigelow has written a life of William 
Cullen Bryant, which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
will publish soon. 


A new illustrated newspaper, to be called 
Every Other Week, will appear this month in 
New York. The title is suggested by the 
mythical journal the career of which Mr. 
Howells treats in his new novel, “ A Hazard of 
New Fortunes,” just issued. Every Other 
Week will be published simultaneously in New 
York, Chicago, and St. Louis. 


Dr. W. J. Rolfe, of Cambridgeport, Mass.., 
is to have a department in the Cré¢ic, entitled 
“ Shakespeariana.” 


A portrait of Mrs. Browning in her childhood 
will appear in the forthcoming new edition of 
her works. 

The Magazine of Art (Cassell & Company, 
New York) for January has for frontispiece an 
etching by Leopold. Flameng of Meissonier’s 
famous painting, “ The Halt.” The letter-press 
and ‘illustrations of the number are of high 
excellence. 


America (Chicago) for December 12 con- 
tained an interesting article on American car- 
toonists, accompanied by examples of the work 
of Thomas Nast, C. Gray-Parker, F. G. Att- 
wood, Frank P. W. Bellew (“Chip”), H. G. 
Taylor, “ Junius,” Joseph Keppler, and Bernard 
Gillam. 

Edward Bellamy has a brother who is also 
an author, and who is about to publish a novel, 
to be called “An Experiment in Marriage.” 
Charles Bellamy is a lawyer, and for several 
years has published Zhe News, an evening 
paper, in Springfield, Mass. 


The office of Edward Bellamy, author and 
nationalist, in the Springfield Republican block, 
is an interesting place, in view of Mr. Bellamy’s 
celebrity. The furniture ,consists of a table 
and two or three chairs, and the floor is usually 
strewn with manuscripts, deep enough to wade in. 


Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, of the Boston Globe, 
read a paper on “ Newspaper English” before 
the New England Woman’s Press Association 
December 18. 


A writer in a London newspaper says he 
recently asked a literary man of business in 
what English-writing novelist of high class 
there was the most money. The reply, with- 
out hesitation, was, “‘ Marion Crawford.” 


Lippincott’s Magazine is making arrange- 
ments for a series of papers on newspaper life 
as working journalists see it, and announces 
papers with the following titles: “The Man- 
aging Editor’s Story,” “The City Editor’s 
Story,” “The Dramatic Editor’s Story,” “The 
Literary Editor’s Story,” “The News Editor’s 
Story,” and “ The-Reporter’s Story.” __ 
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John T. Wheelwright, one of the clever young 
Boston novelists, is taking a brief European 
trip. 


Melton’s Sloan-Duployan Shorthand Fournal 
will be published monthly, at Kansas City, Mo., 
under the editorial management of W. O. 
Melton, assisted by Mrs. Minnie C. Melton and 
others. 


Miss Fannie Aymar Mathews’ new novel 
will soon appear; its scene is laid in Paris 
and Nice, and its hero is a United States 
senator. 


Rev. Edward Bradley, known in the literary 
world as “Cuthbert Bede,” died in London 
December 12. He will be best remembered 
by his humorous novel of Oxford life, “ Verdant 
Green,” which is pretty lively writing for a 
clergyman. Mr. Bradley was rector of Stretton, 
Rutlandshire. He was born in 1827, was a 
contributor to Punch, and had written love- 
stories, poems, guide-books, and essays on 
folk-lore. ; 


“Legends and Lyrics,” a volume of poems 
by Dr. Solomon Walker Young, of Pittsfield, 
N. H., will be published early in January by 
The Writer Publishing Company, of Boston. 
Dr. Young has a just claim to being counted 
among the poets of New Hampshire, his birth- 
place being Alexandria, in that state, and the 
ancestors of both his parents having been 
residents of Portsmouth. Their descendants 
of the present generation are among the sub- 
stantial people in Strafford, Belknap, and 
Rockingham counties. Dr. Young’s parents 
removed to North Barnstead when he was about 
two years old, and his early life was passed 
upon the farm. Until his seventh year he did 
not attend school; from his seventh to his 
fourteenth year he attended a district school 
eight or ten weeks in the winter, and also a 
few weeks one summer term. He studied 
much at home, however, and at fifteen was 
nearly fitted for college. After attending one 
term at Gilmanton Academy and one at Pitts- 
field, he taught school a year, and then went to 
Exeter. His health failing, he did not com- 
plete the course at Exeter, but left during the 
last term, and did not enter college. His 


interest in poetry grew after his sixteenth year, 
and before he left Exeter he had begun to com- 
pose a little. Between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-two he wrote a great deal, and read 
poetry whenever he had an opportunity. Mean- 
while he had given up teaching, and, having a 
mechanical taste, had learned the shoemaker’s 
trade, at which he worked industriously. At 
the age of nineteen he married the daughter of 
a well-to-do farmer. In 1864, after his wife’s 
death, he returned to teaching, and in 1866 
began to study medicine. Going to Lynn in 
1869, he continued his studies with Dr. David 
Drew, and attended medical lectures at Harvard 
in 1871 and 1872. Three years later he went 
to Hanover, where he graduated in 1875. After 
graduation he did not settle in practice for 
several years, making teaching his business 
meanwhile, but of late years he has been a 
successful practitioner. Dr. Young inherits 
his poetic faculty from his father, and his 
poetical work gives evidence of much natural 
talent. He says of his writings: “I have 
written poetry for recreation and pleasure. I 
have a fancy that pleases, and I like to see how 
its picture will look set in a frame of verse.” 
He has written but little in prose that has been 
published, his prose work being confined to 
essays on the labor question and newspaper 
contributions. ‘ Legends and Lyrics” includes 
only a part of his poetical works, and it is not 
improbable that other poems may be gathered 
in a second volume. 


Frank A. Converse, a well-known writer for 
young people, died at his home in Malden, 
Mass., December 13, aged forty-six. 


John Walter, who succeeds the late Mr. Mc- 
Donald as manager of the London Times, is 
only thirty-five years old. 


Portland, Me., newspaper men have formed a 
press club, with the following officers: G. S, 
Rowell, president; D. M. Holman, vice-presi- 
dent; Robert Rexdale, secretary; O. S. Wish, 
treasurer; G. S. Rowell, Robert Rexdale, F. G. 
Fassett, E. S. Osgood, G. B. Bagley, A. W. 
Laughlin, executive committee ; G. L. Barrow, 
W. H. Brownson, G. O. Bailey, membership 
committee. Rooms have been secured in the 
Casco Bank Block. 
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Walter Gillette Bates, of Prescott, Arizona, 
has an interesting and timely article on “ Water 
Storage in the West” inthe January Scribner’s. 


Henry James has an illustrated article in the 
January Century on the famous French carica- 
turist, Daumier. The frontispiece of the num- 
ber is a portrait of Professor James Bryce. A 
sketch of Professor Bryce’s life accompanies 
the portrait. 


The pad calendar of the Pope Manufacturing 
Company, of Boston, is the most convenient 
desk calendar for 1890 that has yet been issued. 
The portable stand contains a pen-rack and a 
pencil-holder, and on each leaf of the pad space 
for memoranda is left. 


Boston’s new magazine, Zhe Transatlantic, 
in its issue of December 14, presented a fine 
portrait of Emile Zola; an extended extract 
(the fitst printed in this country) from his new 
novel, “The Human Beast”; a comparative 
criticism of his early work, just republished, 
“Le Voeu d’une Morte”; and an interesting 
interview with Zola, in which he announces his 
candidacy for the French Academy. 


The Studio (New York) is now published 
every Saturday. It is the only weekly art 
journal published in America. The number for 
the first Saturday of the month will contain 
from three to five full-page supplements, con- 
sisting of etchings, photo-gravures, photo- 
etchings, and photo-engravings. The other 
issues of Zhe Studio will not be illustrated, but 
will contain a complete record of art matters at 
home and abroad. Clarence Cook will still be 
the editor, and Joseph J. Koch the publisher, of 
the magazine. 


The Philadelphia Press says that, years ago, 
when Thomas Hughes was in this country, the 
head of the house of Lippincott showed him over 
the Philadelphia establishment, the visit coming 
to an end with this contretemps: “ Now, Mr. 
Hughes, I want to show you one of our greatest 
publications —‘ Allibone’s Dictionary.’ It con- 
tains some information about every author of 
any account in England and America. Now, 
let us see, for example, what it says about Mr. 
Thomas Hughes.” So he turned to H., and, 
lo! the name of the author of “Tom Brown’s 
School-Days ” was-n’t there. 


The Youth's Companion, of Boston, offered 
$5,200 in prizes for short stories early in 18869, 
and it has received in response nearly six 
thousand manuscripts. The Companion has a 
circulation of nearly half a million copies. 


Henry M. Stanley has sold his forthcoming 
book to the Sampson Low publishing firm, of 
London, for $200,000. 


Thomas S. Collier has just published a col- 
lection of his poems, entitled “ Song Sprays.” 


Manuscripts of new books by Homer Greene 
and Nathan Haskell Dole were destroyed in 
the Thanksgiving-day fire which burned out 
the Boston office of T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


The Belford Company is preparing a “ New 
Encyclopedia of American Biography,” which 
will represent the men and women of the 
present day, as well as those of the past. The 
editor of the work is James R. Gilmore 
(“Edmund Kirk ”’). 


Walter Besant’s new novel is to appear in 
Harper's Bazar, under the title of “ Armorel 
of Lyonesse.” 


Mrs. Haggard, of Bradenham, the mother of 
Rider Haggard, lately died at the age of sixty- 
nine. She was an accomplished woman, of 
literary tastes, and was known as the author of 
two volumes of verse. One of these was a tale 
of the Afghan war. , 


Robert Carter, the New York publisher, died 
December 28. 

Charlotte M. Yonge, the historical writer, is 
now engaged upon her one hundred and first 
book. ‘ 

The wife of Edgar Saltus has sued for a 
divorce. 

The Christmas Puck is full of fun in letter- 
press and picture. 

Sun and Shade for December has eight fine 
photogravures, among them being “The Ma- 
donna of the Angels,” by W. Bourguereau; 
“Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” by 
William Holman Hunt; “ Christ Walking on the 
Sea,” by Charles Francis Jalabert ; “ The Last 
Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci; and “ Christ 
Leaving the Prztorium,” by Paul Gustave 
Doré. 
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The Globe, of Toronto, Canada’s most in- 
fluential daily publication, will move, in the 
course of afew weeks, from the building which 
it has occupied for nearly sixty years into 
temporary quarters. Its ancient habitation is 
to be demolished, to make way for the widen- 
ing of Victoria street, and The Globe Printing 
Company has purchased an extensive King- 
street frontage, adjoining the old site, upon 
which it is intended to erect a magnificent 
eight-story structure. 


College and School is a bright new monthly 
published at Utica, N. Y., by F. G. Barry, the 
energetic publisher of the Richfield News and 
other successful summer resort papers. The 
new monthly, of which two numbers have been 
published, is bright, crisp, and sparkling, and 
it fills a field which other educational papers 
have left unoccupied. Its editors are F. G. 
Barry, Clinton Scollard, William H. Hayne, and 
M. B. Hedges, and they want brief, pointed 
articles on educational topics, and entertaining 
reminiscences of school or college life. College 
and School deserves success. 


Kate Field's Washington is a bright new 
weekly published at the capital. 


The Art Stationer (Philadelphia) changes 
its name to Zhe /ndustrial Arts Fournal, a 
title more strictly indicative of the field it 
occupies. 


At least ninety-nine per cent. of the men who 
write for the Mew York Sun believe that their 
eminent associate, Mayo W. Hazeltine, is editor 
of the Mew York Ledger. Some of them base 
their belief upon the news and notes column 
of THE WRITER. A reporter who dabbles in 
real fiction, as distinguished from his regular 
work, sent a story to the Ledger the other day, 
having addressed the envelope and the sup- 
plicatory note to Mr. Hazeltine. The next day 
the envelope was returned to his desk with this 
note written across the face: “For Mr. , 
Editorial Rooms, 7he Sun: I have absolutely 
nothing to do with the editorship of the Mew 
York Ledger. M.W.H.” The reporter there- 
upon took the story to Frederick Bonner, who 
said that it was proving as difficult to make the 
truth known in this matter as to make a river 
flow up hill. 


Wisdom and Wit, a new monthly to be 
published in Detroit, is planned to be “a 
journal of practical aid, useful knowledge, and 
wholesome amusement.” T. J. Allen & Co. 
are to be its publishers. 


Lorenzo Griswold, a manufacturer, of Gris- 
woldville, Mass., is the author of the story 
“Priest and Puritan,” published by Brentano. 


The //lustrated American, a twenty-four page 
weekly, will make its first appearance in New 
York and Chicago February 1. It is promised 
that the illustrations shall be of the best (as 
they should be, considering that the price is to 
be ten dollars a year), and that each number 
shall contain a colored supplement.. William 
S. Walsh will be the editor, Baron C. de Grimm 
the art director, and Maurice Minton the busi- 
ness manager. 


The Canadian . Bibliographer is a new 
monthly eighteen-page paper, the special object 
of which is to help collectors of Canadian 
books. The second number contains a portrait 
and sketch of the career of Sir William Dawson, 
and, among other things, has a list of recent 
Canadian books. Griffin & Kidner, Hamilton, 
Ontario, are the publishers. 


Stepniak, the Russian author and_ revolu- 
tionist, is coming to America before long. 


Miss Broughton generally allows three or 
four years to elapse between her novels. Her 
new story, “Alas!” will be the opening serial 
for Zemple Bar for this year. 


Captain Andrew Haggard, the brother of 
Rider Haggard, is about to publish his first 
novel. It is called “Dodo and I,” and de- 
scribes scenes in the Abyssinian war. 


-Bates Torrey, of Portland, Me., who has 
contributed several valuable articles to THE 
WRITER, has won the prize offered by the 
Shorthand Review, of Chicago, for the best 
essay on “Office Shorthand and Typewriting.” 
A portrait and sketch of Mr. Torrey appear in 
the January number of the Phonographic 
World, of New York, and a sample of his 
shorthand notes is reproduced in the December 
number of the Metropolitan Stenographer, of 
Brooklyn. Mr. Torrey’s “Practical Type- 
writing ” is having a large sale. 
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George E. Woodberry, whose biography of 
Poe gave him a substantial reputation, since it 
was the only satisfactory life of the poet that 
had been produced, has in press at Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.’s a volume of verse, entitled 
“The North Shore Watch.” 


The real name of “ Marie Corelli,” the author 
of several successful novels, is Minnie Mackay, 
and she is the daughter of Dr. Charles Mackay, 
the writer. 


Edward A. Freeman, the English historian, 
is short, but stout and robust, with a “ well-fed, 
roast-beef-eating appearance ”; he wears a long, 
white, patriarchal beard, which is his especial 
pride. 

Rev. George E. Horr, Jr., pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Charlestown, has become one 
of the editors of 7he Watchman. 


“ Lucas Malet,” the English novelist, is one 
of Charles Kingsley’s daughters. Her real 
name is Mrs. Harrison. 


The New York newspaper writer whom the 
public knows as “Bab” is Mrs. Mallon, the 
widow of an Irish gentleman. She was a rebel, 
and is still fond of the gray. 


Edgar Allan Poe, of Baltimore, a relative of 
the poet, is captain of the Princeton foot-ball 
team. 


The Methodist Book Concern, which was 
established in New York eighty-five years ago, 
to care for the literary interests of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, is about to move into a 
new building at Fifth avenue and Twentieth 
street, which it has erected for itself at a cost 
of $1,000,000. The Concern is the most pros- 
perous publishing hdéuse in America. It started 
in Philadelphia, on a borrowed capital of $600, 
in 1789. In 1809 it was removed to New York. 
It now has branches in most of the principal 
cities of the country, with annual sales from the 
books and papers amounting to more than 
$1,500,000. Since 1836 the Concern has made 
a clear profit of $4,000,000, in addition to which 
it has paid $2,000,000 to the various depart- 
ments of the church by order of the general 
conference. On one occasion it suffered the 
heaviest embezzlement ever known in the pub- 
lishing trade without special inconvenience. 


The words folio, quarto, octavo, and duo- 
decimo have ceased to possess any specific 
meaning. The associated librarians of Great 
Britain have agreed to define them as follows : — 


SIZE IN 
INCHES. 


SIZE. ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ee EB cans uckeveceeacees La. fol 
Folio 


Large quarto 
Quarto 
Small quarto........+e0++ ees Sm. 4to 
Large octavo 
QERIO 000 secccesccccre cove 
Small octavo 
Duodecimo 
Decimo octavo 
Minimo 
Thomas Hardy has written a new novel, with 
the queer title of “ The Melancholy Hussar.” 
The scenes are set in the England of George 


Ill. 


i. L. Bynner, the author of “ Agnes Surriage ” 
and “ The Begum’s Daughter,” is the librarian 
of the Law Library of Boston. Arlo Bates says 
of him in College and School that he is fond of 
nature and of flowers, a wholesome and sane 
man, with a certain out-door air about him that 
is refreshing. This is something rare in this 
country, for it can hardly be doubted that the 
majority of our novelists have no particular 
liking for nature other than human. 


The little book published by the Putnams 
under the title “ How to Cook Wives” is noted 
by the Chicago Herald under the title “ How to 


Cork Wines.” Evidently the compositor could 
not believe his eyes. 


The Mew York Commercial Advertiser has 
discovered the most popular writer in America, 
judged by the distribution of his works. J. W. 
Buel, says the Advertiser, has written fourteen 
books, the aggregate circulation of which 
exceeds two million and a half of copies. His 
works are all of a religious or philosophical 
nature, and are sold on the subscription plan. 
The most popular is his “Beautiful Story,” 
which has reached a sale within only 3,000 of 
600,000 copies in less than two years. His last 
two works, “ The Living World” and “ The 
Story of Man,” have both gone beyond 250,000 
copies each, and are endorsed by Mr. Gladstone 
and Bismarck. During 1888, Mr. Buel’s royal- 
ties amounted to $33,000, and this year they 
will exceed $50,000. 





